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aBSTBaCT ' * J 

^4 Our ander-standin^ cf a story, is highly dependent upon 
our ability to r^fcgnize the underlying parpose for actions describ^sd 
in the stpry^. «e need to view those ifctions as steps in^ or reactions 
to, pla«s. This paper sketches 3oae of the coap6nents of a aodel for 
the onderstandihg of plans and social acticss« The sbdel is first 
applied to.na/rative text, wherein actions of characters need to be 
intex^reted as soeial actions. * The eaphasis on social actions and 
plans leads to a distinction between "story analy^s* and "story 
Bodel analysis" (that is, analysis of ;a reader's aodel for the 
story). Hext, the aodel is applied to texts in general, vherein the; 
authox*s action ^ vriting needs to b« interpreted ^s an action 
perf cried to achieve a social goal« FinalXy. the paper discusses 
iaplications for teaching and further research* ^(Attthor/iA)- 
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^ ' \ . 'Plans and Social Actions 

r ^ . A^stra-ct ' ' 

Our understanding of astory is- highly deptnden^ upon 
our ability to i*ecognize the ujjderlying purpose* for actions 



descrrbed in' THe stony*. "We need to viewX^o^'se actions as 
• steps in, or react ions/ to. plans. F,urthermorey we need tp 
N interpret them with respect bo our beliefs about, the wojrl^y 
including our beliefs about, the Belief^ held - by the 
, characters. 'Similarly, our understanding of texts in general 
is strongly influ^ced by our beliefs about the purposes of 
the -author . , ' ^ ' . ' *i ' 

'This paper 'examines.^ » the skills, and ^no^/ledge needed to 
^.understand plans aQd socials-actions, Pollowirfg a general 
discussion of the issues, there are applications of a plan and 
'social^^ .action analysis to ' .understanding episodes and* 
understanding author^s intentions. 
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Plans >nd Social Actions 



1. IntPoducUoa -^"Func^^ 

■ view^'g an -aotlon as • a step in a plan provides . an 
ore anizatMnal s che-a, for' .vents^ in the social worl_d Just/. ^ 
the concept of phfs'ical causality does for event. ... -the 
'paraly f#si=al world. Because the perception of plans ^lays 
a' central role irf our structuring of »-eality, it may account- 
for .anVieading oomprehen^on d^ficulties. The pers4t> who 
ha, dlftiouuy in'recogntzi'ng plans and sbcial actions in the"^ 
hehavioMof ot;.rs will, haye diff^ult, Vn understanding 
episodes related .in' written for.. The perjon who ca,n 
underst;*d episodes in daily life will still have, difficulty 
if he or she cannot . understand the connection- between 
p„rpos;ful heha;ior 'an/ its. conventional linguistic, 
expression, The., persdn who do'es. not understand the 

' 4. tn-TT have ^ a serious 
com,=un5)cative . ihtent of a text will . have 

fd.pre>insion problem. Thus. ■ t^e ^recognition of plans has 
implications 5or understanding, the actions of characters -ip a- 
narrative as well as understanding the action performea by an 
author. \ , ^ , ^.^^^ 

' Plans and soMal a'ct^ons 'have be4n the focus of work in 
'social psychology [Holder, 1958], cognltive-socla-l psychology 
[Sohmldf, iVei,. developmental -psychology [Piaget,^ 1932; 



, -i. t,. . "j s Plans and Social Actions 



seal*../ 1974); philosophy [Au.tln, 1962; Seprle, 1969. 1975, 
,976a,b3, psyonollngvl^tloS [Cl-ark and Lucy/ 19751. 
sooloUngulstlo, ■ [ — . ,972i,.,Uni-i3tl=3 [Gordon and 
-I^r, ,,74; Tsad o^, - 19TO fnd ^rttficia l inWU W 



. \of i.Q7f^- Schmidt and Sridharan,^. 

[Brace, 1975; Cohen and Perrault , 1-976 , .-onmi 

,976], This 'worK -has. Shown first, that understandlh. Plans 
13 a orltlpal part of understanding actions, second', that 
t,e abUit, to understand plans Is one of ■ the ™o_st complex 
inferential 'tasks that people acoortplish; and thind^ that, 
pe'rhaps because o'f the' inherent, oo^pl.xity, children _ rejulre 
.any years to develop the .eeded skills. These .ye.rs include 
'the ages when th^Transltlo; to skilled reading Is. assumed to 



occur . 



This 'paper' sketches so.e df the components of a.model for 
the^ understanding ^of.plans and social actions, The .odel 14 
first, applled-tonarratrve text, wherein- ,ctlons of characters, 
need to be Interpreted as social,^ actloni. The emphasis" on 
social action, ^d (.lans leads \o a dlstlnc-tlon- between stor^ 
3^,^;^ and stoa -del aMxais ( I . e .'^analysis ^.f a^ 
.eader-s .odeLtfor the' st«ry.) : ■ Nexf, the Ml, is applied, to 
texts in general , wherein the-, author 's actlon^of Vritlng needs 
to .b«i mt^rprefed as an action done to achieve a social goal. 

the' paper discusses implications for teaching and 



Fimjrtly , 

further research . . ' • j i, _ 



. • ♦ Plans and Sociti^^ctions 

2. Interpreting Actions > -v , . r ' 

•/ ... • . ^ 

* A. person I'earn^ to int^erpret events. irr the wbrljd in .v^ys. 

"tixat,„ren A given^ eve/t may ^ 



hav^ • flor e^xample, both a physical *^and a ^biological 

interpWtation . Ahen tllb. events are actions perfornred by > 

people, additional' -Explanatory systems become relevant. In 

particular, conventional interpretations of personal actions 

go^beyond physical and physiological levels to rnclude • nations' 

like "rule", "goal", and "intention"* -In this paper we will 
f 

be most concerned with the levels of explanation for personal 

ac#on tAat include these liatter notion^.' The followijig/> 

exaqiple should clarify what is meant here. 



V 
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Imag^e that you observe a person named Susie perform an 
action.. At one- lev§l- you might describe her action as "Susie 
moved her arm up and down causing a'^aint brush to move while 
i\i contact" with a chair- until , the chair was covered with 
pa,int". At a second level you mights des-cribe her action in- 
terms af an -organizing concef)t, e.g-t, you could say "Siasie is 
painting thB chair" , thus both summarizing and ^ reinterpreting 
the actiorl described above. You could al-so describe Susie's 
action as -"helping «>Martha paint" if it satisfies- *a ^^set of 
rules which constitute the definition of "help'^ jhsit "help" 



f 

' . *P'lafi^ ^rid Social Action^s, 

must be def ined by e( set oY ' rulesV about beliefs becomes clear 
'When we consider what it is rabout^ Susie ' s action that. makes us 



ji^iew - it ai^a helping action. ^Certainly it is moce th^an jyst 

the physical^physrol Ogica 1 facts or eve n t h e jp ^ppo s i t i o n a 1 

content of her act, for the same action could also' iw' seen as 

■ • / I 1 ■ ■ 

a v"harffling^' , or an ^exploit ing" . f We have to know that Martha 
had a goal of 'painting the'cWair, that this* goal satisfied 
.some, want or* ne^d of Martha, that Susie- believed that Martha 
had the painting of the chair as a goal, etc. * ^ j ' 

An action iTiay be described at a variety of levels. the 
three outlined abo^e ^re merely indicative of this fact. As 
we have s^en, a "moving of a paint brush'', Hpainting*^, and a 
"helping" are no^ . different acts but differeYit ways of 
conceptualizviijig the same act [cf. Bobrow and Winograd , 19T7; 
Moore and Newell, 1973] • The concept of "moving a' .paint 

' bru3(h" differs from the concept of "helping" in that ^ the rules 
for its ySe are primarily physical-physiological, while the 
rules Cpr "helping' ^^j^^^pr imar^ily social. This is riot to 
say that there are iio physical -physiological correlates of a 
particular instance of "helping", but only that the concept 

. summarize^ a set of beliefs • about the goals and beliefs' of an 
actor. The level *of bel iefs cannot. in prinoiple be reduced to 
the. ,ph/sical-physiological level, Jjut even if it could, it 



I • 

_ ^ ' . " ' ^ '• Plane and Social Actions 

■ ■, ' ("■ ■ . - * 

appears' that people ' S/ reasoning ^about actions' j(an^l hence ttie 

language they . use f to discuss actions) does ndt make, that 

reduction. Some definitions of ^actioris at the ^^ntentl^^f^al 

\ 

level are^gi^en in TBruce , 1975.] ' ^ — 



One implicatjion . of' the different aspects of ^actions is 
that stories can ,be understofttl by linking togetfll^ actions at 



different levels. As ' Christie ai^cl Schumacher ^ [ 19/5] 'have 

sijown (for children in grades^ K,^2,5,) . the decree of 

connectivity (or "re]/evance" )* '-of an idea unit^ to fhe main line 

of a et9ry^ has significarrt effects 'on the likelihood of 'Its 

recall. Children may have diffi(:ulty 'in^he interpretation of 

an action at a given level or in tj;5e ctmnectidns to be made to 
* f • 

other action^. They may even* have difficulty in determining 

I 

-what action- • (at the social level) is being carried out. For 
example a speaker might be asking a question^ giving, an order, 
or making a stateb^nt; ^a painter might be helping or harming.^ 

The ability to interpret actions^ in terms ^of their 
presumed purpose begins to develop ^arly in one's life but 
improves over ^ manj{ years. In fact, the expres.^ion of 
intention begins before a child begins to speak [Bruner, I966, 
1973] > is evident at the single-word i^tter^ace stage [Dore, 
197^1],. and is elaborated over many years of ^levelopment to^the 



. / 
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' , ' , . ' 'Plans and Sooial Actions 

•V ■* ^ , • . 

complextti^s of^adult language use *<[ Shatz ,, 1975 ; see also the 
analysis of "promise" in Searle, T^vftr ^ ' .r- 

T h e VL g t erwe^^ art tc n ~o f- ii^ t efH: i o n s - 4 &-f>er^h-ai>&--s~ - a — d tf -f e rent 



matter. Maget [19^32] noted 'that younger children appear^.to 

/ ' ' ' 

make blamje and pr^isfe j u^igraent s* mor^e an outcomes of actions 

than ' on the app^fent intention behind them, whjereas plfler 

children rely mor^e 'on inter;t. WhetVier .this observat :\.9n 

refl'Scts a, difference in the criteria' ror moral judgments or a 

difference^ in perceived* intentions is difficult to determine, 

but recent studies^ [Felc|^an et al.,. '^976; Sedlak, 197^]' 

suggest that the complexity' of problem solving required tp 

oerceive intentions^ and therefore the m'emory and processing 

■ . s ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' , 

demands 6n the child, re-salts in differences in the pereeived 
intention. Berg-Cross [ 19753, for . .instance , suggests that 
even 6-year old children afe capable oi( responding to the 
level^of interifcion.s behind action^ in a* story. ^ ; It appears 
that younger childnen' can perceive intentions and do use that 
•^^Qrception in evaluating actions, boat the^^ have difficulty ;in 
constructing the .elaborate hypotheses about p]|ans that are 
sometimes needed, v / 



The reason why our ability to interpret actions (or take 
on other roles) takes time' t%, develop, is siill anjDf)en 

^ - 8 - 
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Plans and' Socitil Actions 



•qaestion.j Given' tl^^ complexity .of the necessary skills (see 
below)," /it is not surprising tjhnt the development of the 

^illty.-t0— -unxLerstand , intensions taXesJ yealrs " "«p "^^^^^^^^^^ 
FUrth crnn ^ rd.,; tho -kfiowledge' requi red raiift be Rr i^trnfflated frorfl a_ 

'var^'lety of^. sources including one's own plan formulati6n and 

winteraG'tions with oth^ers. Such things as the 'types, of objects 
and > people affected in storie'fe have beeji shown to have^ effects 

^n children's judgments of intentiofiality [Imamoglu, 19^7^; 

. Bernilt -^attd Berndt , 1975]. Xhe years* whe» one learns tb^ 
appropriate conventions il^^lude \he year.s when l^he tran3ition' 
to skilled reading is* assumed to occur,, / 



■ .Among the skills /and knowledge' neede^- tq interpret 

■ ' / y ' ^ ' 

. actions-at the ihtentiodal level are the foilowing: , ' . 
- ■ ' * • / 

(1) The ability -to pla^h; i.e. to formulate a sequence of 
a/itions leading 'to a goal [Sacerdoti, l^'TS] , .'and ttf 
recognize th^ actions of. others in terms of their presumed 

' goals. The 'effect of ' the actions may be^-to reach the 
'\ goal, to enable ^ther actioDS, or to motivate soaeone else* 
to apt (oc not ^to act) [S^^hrhidt and Sriflbara-n, 1976] . 

(2) Knowledge of how cerTaTn'"'"^SQC^ia^ actions are^ typlqallx 
carriell out." (cvg/, "-giving" oft^n involves a physical 
transfer). Knowledge* of tlie p'^pconditions'-ancl' outcomes of 



.'/P'fans 'arid ^OQlal"^ Actions' 



4 a'd^i"®??' ' at all^' level-s. ' ^xfCn9Wledg6 ,of , the normatijLve 



. - vb^avi't)?^? ' k^^ciated xith sbcial auctions aod situations. • 
; Knpwl^y^ rpf ■s'ocia]^'''sitiiatio^ns >^ roles people t^ke. 1 

■'CT^'fei^ "'Ability-- .t6 di^sy.ngui ah bne-^'s .bel ie fs from^ one^s 
^^.^Jeliefs airout another »s bej^tefs; also, the aT:)iirfcy' to 
^ handj^e^'possibl:^ ji^jc^nsistent/data about the * beliefs / an^d * 
y^ans of oth^T^s. > ' * V 



.(4) Knowledge of social action patterns i . e . , , the/^s:equence^s 

^ that typically occiur . . - " • ^ ^' 

The^e discussed in the next section".^ 



3 Understan d ing jfem Terms of P lans ^d Social At^t lon^ 



3,* 1 Flaps and Goals \ 




in life to interpret aotioos in terms- of; 
purposes. What wust we Icnov/. t6 understand 'the purpose \ 
behind, someone »s behavior? . Heider [ 1958] answers ,vn.th the 
pfi^stulate tji^t d'eciding that a p-ersorf has 'perf*ormed (caused 
ah^^^^tit^n (V)r outcoitie) commits us -to the. judgment's ^that he < 
she can cau*^ 'the action- (or outconi^) and is^iootivated • to ^do 



or 



so J 



cause (PjX)^ => can (p,x) i try (p,x)' 



whe^e p is a person a-nd x i's an ac»tion»\' "Mot ivati>on",;sh<>uld . 
be t.alcen here iflr the^ ge'nenal sense that ' the .outcome . (as 



i y ■ v.. v.- • 

* . . , . 'M' .'' ' ;Plans and 'Social Jetions 

... # " . - ' • . : ■ • ^ • 

percfeived- bjr th --e . actc^r ) facilitates (in the actor's mind) .the 

■ " • ■ , ° X . 

"atj^ainment of socme goiil of the actor, 'for ex^ample if-^som'eone 

who, is observed ; tq^^e. -Riding: ^ box tfvat^ is wrapped in , fancy 

• paper with a rir.bbon^ plgc^'s -that bejc in somepne " else ' s hands, 
, then- vfe -may as-sU'Tue ^that -the' first -person ^' gave a ^r^esent. 

Symbol i ca 1.1 y, iif, the' 0^rsons are labeled pt.and*p2 and the 
- f / \ - ^ -^W ^' ' .- ■ ' 




'box, hi we wo'uM. have (^y/^ 
' ' cause; (pi, s^'ive ( P 1 , P % bT) =T n. (P^/give Cf)T',P2;b)">- ; 

. . .' &• try.{^^1, give /pl,;p2,b))''; ' ■ . 

.Rules , for the, irjZ' ' *<5omponent *of - t^eider's' - axiom essentially 
resol.ve- to 'cQmr.:.on-sens6 Wi(^ of why people ' do things' 
['S^htaiat,' 1916]« -sihce-it is at ^ {hat level Where persons 
reason about Jthe actions of others. ' ' ^ ■ " 

,» ; the can oorap'opent pf Heider'3 axioi^'-says tha.t if a person 
M.uSes" - ail aatlbp then h'e dr she^can-do that action. • Beih-^ 
ab;ie.to d'o s-orB^t}-. ing may. meaA tha-t gertain physi5al-and skill- 
.conditions _ are jifet. .BGt|; it mky also/mean" .that • these ' 
conditions can be brought ab'out.. _ Thus "we may in-fer thaV^ 
"Henry can go to the store" if he can drive his car the*re;.hp 
.can drive his car if he caJ^ find .the k>')^; he can find the 
k^ys 'if hie can find fhe panCs- he left, fh^rn in, and so op. In 
.othei:'>ords-," we wnnt to. say that a person can " do somethiV? if 
h? or- she-can do^ it ^^iir^ctly , or can 'do 'some 'other action- that"" ' 
ena'bles it to be done directly, 

•11.- ■ . _ 
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," . ^' . Plans and Social Actions 

But "'t^e .•problem is even •more, complicated . . Someone, else 
m*^y' be able, to enable tiie- action. In tha,t-cS^se, the first 
j)eVs«n - will succeed- if he br she can motivate (cf- the tr: 
cpmpoltntf) the-seco^d person to enable .the action . This means 
,th|t the' perception of a ^ur.posef,ul ' .ac* may require the 
observer io ■ simulate the .planning pnocess of the actor, and., 
in"s^-4oi?ng ; s^m^ate lhe^pi^nin^g process of -a-^TOr-'Wl-y • 
•pi«n- perception- and . plan ^ generation are thys inextricably 
linked, in a way that accqunts for much of the difficulty for 
each 'task, and Hence for the~perception of . intentions. ^ 



In o-rder'to *do plan recognition (and hence , ;pimulati>on of 
■ ^ ,' ' ' ' 

the planning behavior of other) a reader mu^t possess a set of 

well elaborated "types of knowledge and propessing abilities , 
c-ljmidt and Sri'dharari, 1976]. The coordination of , these 
abilities forces a' reader into a hypothesis, based mode of 
comprehension [cf.. Goodman. 19731. in which perceived plans 
are constantly keing evaluated. and refined. 

f * * 

3'. 2 Social Action s . • * * • ^ 

. * Recognizing a social action^involves knowing its typical 
reaVzatVons as w~ell as its internal structure .' Tor example. 
*«^4iylng" implies beliefs a^ut ownership- and free exchange, 
and- it has a typical realization in fcerms of money ^nd object 



• • * . pi&*ns Tind Social Actions 

transfers.' Understanding an..action also implies knowing- what 
conditions, are apiropri/te for an action Jo occur (the 
nreco.ditions ) -as well as what' is -typiflly t'rue afterwards^ 
(the outcome conditions )-. . Children ^may fail -to discover,the ^ 
structu're of a story if they fail t, generate all t^e outcomes-^ 
of -^n action, --including the implications of" outcbmes: For^ 
"'^^^e^ ""^liy made~ThTThTr:d'oQt^ h^ as oneJ^r^'^WcUfflWisr- 
the" fact t^t the inning is -over. They may al^ have trouble 
if tlrey faU to gen^erate all precondi'tions of an action. ^ The 
example above', presupposes .th.at. Sally, is playing a gar|f§ of 
^\)aa^b>^l., Finally, oTle >ust discover • connect^ns between^ 
•preconditions ' and outcomes of actions in ordel^ to cqnstr^^t .a 
connected sequence of actions whi^-follcy from one -another. • 
.section -4.2 shows that th^se links'' ^)etween aotions are crucial 
, fJJr Understanding eveji a 'simple story. ' ^ 

' _ • A special case of 'actions that require interpretation at- 
the intentional "level is the speech, act, or toore broa^y, ; tire 
Ungu'istic act. Like other social actions, speech acts can b« 
^espribed at various, levels . At . the physical-ph;rsiological^ 
'rijel we have, the "utterar.ce act" [Searle, 19693 - For 
•'/ample, an utterance act mighf'have the description 

. Betsy uttered the sounds, ^ i i,/ 

/• th a t/ /' p !• a n t/ / i s/ / • s i k/ 



Pi^'ns and Social Actions* 



■tx'^"'" -'''4'''° ' P-7^-itionalJescription. 

Pontl^Qixig y^ir ;^xam we 6oaid . gay.'/hat -Bets/5s statement 
.refers tc the nhat plant" and pl^dl^ates "as sick". , 

" • • "* - 

Speech acts alst) have intenti«>Aa]^ descriptions', or in 

Austin's [196$] terminology^ "illocutioTiary force". If we 

' ^^^-<V^ <tbat/. B«tsy beligves tf^statement , that she beri^eyes 

sH?. has evidAce .for, it, that-she believes that, it.* is ^npt 

obvious ^tQ her listeners $hat the statement is true, that she 

wants -her . listeners to ' believe, the. statement; anci 'perhaps 

other < conditions, _ then . we raight\lescribe l»ter\ act ' as 

"f^'^^'^'^^"8''^- At , yet - another level /we might describe her 

action in terms of its role V larger plan, e.g., as the • 

answer to .a^ <juestion. or 4s part of a\getferal informing plan. 

As is the , cas:e for. social ' actions ' in 'general , tb4re are' 

higher level descriptions for speech acts that depend ' more 

and, more 4jpo\beliefs and social conventions'. 



4 



Re-cent wopk. J Sctiweller Brew/r and Dahl , 1976] has shown 
t-hat people tend^ to remer^i.ljer the, underlying illocutionary . 
force ^f** utterance, often. at the ex^n^e of its -literal 
form.. In fact,, even " the' 'perlooutionary eff^ts (e.g. if ' l' 

.. ■ * V • 

•"threaten- you may become "fri^htehed"^f?^y lead, to false " 
. ^ . I ' " ' • ' \. Hit. ' 

reocgniti^n errors. Proceeding at- the • .irttentional level is* 

' " . . . . • ' •• ^ k ■ 



Plans and Social Actiipfis 

■p- . : 

V 

thus' .apparently §iutomatic at/ times. It is not ,kn,own how 
succe.ssful childr^^ sfr.e • at / this intentional processing, 
partic/larly with respect ty^^^xt r w^re; the cues ' beco^ie. more 
abstmct'and subtle, where /he complexity in terms of actors 
and/ goals increases, and/where very indirect form3 nee{l#;^ b§ 
intenpret^ed in term3 of Multiple intentions. ' 



3\ 3 Beliefs 



In order to recyognize another/^ s * intentions we need tQ 

/ • • « * ^ » 

ttake his or her / perspective on thewc|rl<l . Kohlberg [ 19691 ; 

and .Selman ^[ 1971 3 /have Sh6,wri that rfcle-t^king is .corc'elated 
with the ability to make ''sophisticat^^d moral^ judgments (i.e., 
judgments based on the perceived purpose ^ Qf an. action) - 
Yussen" [ 1976], studying subjects in grades 9, 10, 12, ,an4^• 
collegp, ' found that differentiation among so,cial ^ roles . 
increases even, at those ages, ^ . , ^ 

Taking another's perspective ' is one of several . 

complexities in raemory organization tthat^^are , required . y^or^ 

understanding plans and social aptions.. Problems ^re such\a§w> 

Hov/'lio Hiie account for' the . a*bility ,to t.ake -'another'.s 

perspectiv&s when that perspective" may . entatl taking our ♦ 
perspeptive again? How many levels' of perspective taking ar« 

there? [Strawson', 1>Q6Uf Schif fep4b|'72] . How do we repr?sfent 
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• . . • ( { 

the dependence of one belief on oth-ers?^ How d.o we represent 
dif:^ering certainties about .beliefs? One thing needed is a 
memory in* which it^ms becofie true ("visible") in. • certain 
'contexts [Cohen and Perrault , T976]. For example, that Boston 
is jrcold in January piay • be true i,n my world, and in ray, view of 
yoi)r world, but perhaps not' in my view of your viejw of my 



woRl^d* / :^ee Section M.2-for a" further discussion "oT \em^eddwtf^ 
belief s -"^These pr^trfems are only -part of the entire issue, of 
beliefs and* their role in comprehension. ^ 



'3-4 Patterns of^ Behavit^r . ' 

■ - •' . • . : • / ' 

One 'Way in -which a person 'can C4p»^e^\7ith the complexities 

/ • - - ^ 

jfinherent in social action (anxj speech act) recognition is to 
^ • ^ > \ > » 

took ^ for 'patterns of- interactio1iat*behavior Patterns recur 

^" / \' ^ ' ' . 

because .the outcomes and preconditions of certain actions 

"match '^ach*^ other. » As a sequence of actions, unfold the- 

condixxons jTor subsequent actions to oceur ma*y ^^change^. Thq.s 

. previous* ''actions ) R^aiy an impor*^&nt*\ole in^d^^termining the 



environnlent -for later ones.- Action pattern^,- represent 
* nQany seiquences of act" 



•su;nmarie*s of n^any seiquences of actioni; - thusl ^ th^y^' ^'are; 

efficient . though occasionally faulty mecha^sms for\ predicting 
||or .accounting for behavior. , So^ne patterns have a s^imple and 

explicit * goal-X)rientation , . but others (I'xke • the 
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teachin'g/learning pattern below) uTay Npt. Afcelson [ 1975] us^ ^ 
the term"'"spripty for the^ general pattern and ^"-plan" for the* 

goal directe J^attern*. * * »^ • * 

• . . > / ' , \ ■ ' - 

^here*' are? a* multi.budis of acti'bn patterns' which fitf the, 

descrip'tion gi-veo above One special, type iVjcludes patterns 

'^.^?JE:U-^°^Y?_^ riiual'iz^d , often embedded i^n the language'- 

'PpV*'. exam{51^,. tlier interchange. - * ^. . . ^=3t * ' 

• > \. ' ^ • ' '^^ . . — 

- 'Jl^l.elloV' . • 7^ , ' *. ' ^ ,\ 

. , ; " ^- *\ > . . « » , • 

^ H4w. ahe you?" / ^ ' ^ / . ' " v ' ' . 

*'Could' ^e ^-a' typyicdi ^reetiag." If' ih\ rfot |li f fi^ult to* imagine a 

: V ^ V . A • • . ' ^ ' ~ ^ ' ' 

'gr^anciar' far,' I's-u^chr ^ gr^-e^tings* "wHich, * genena-'tes many of the - 
.^Rart,terns^we uge I^Hcvfv ^e<>Ker,] 19751 - Furthermore ,^ it is clear 
tfea\ t>^e vJood^* in 'theseV R^tterns * have lost ^much of their 
arigdjial ' signif ic^nce^/- We^ usually* do. not ^want- a ^rapj^ic 

: : uV?, \ ^/ \ ' ' , ^ 

'answer *to\*\e^ greeting* .^'^ttOw^ are, you?".' Ij:i,s tead',^ the phrase i3^ ^ 
' ' * y • ' '** ' ' . * . 

serving^ as ah una^^^lyzed • syinbolOin '.the ^'greeting" grammaV*. , 
Fillmore , [ 19/1,} "/shov?3LV hoVev^Y^, fe+ra< even , these rituals can 
oH,l^/be 'he^ir^is^tics'^r^r ' ac^t iph ^.-a^iir not.cfonditioned responses* 



A- rTchei^' exampl9"*of a behavior 'pat tern -is one which might 
be ^observed' .-in :a ^schoolyjoh oth^r teacfi-irffg ^nd learnin'g . 
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situation. Th'is'-pattern .rncludes talking w^iiting on paper or 
a blackboard, ^and possibly a ' lot . of gesturing or; silences, for 
th'lnking. Furthermore the ;~c<$ntent of thfe talking and W.riting 
is CQHS trained /^'We might expect itjany questions 'and answers, by 
both the-te'acher and th.e student.' On the other handy commands 
might be less common. ' 5e^" Hall %in pressl end Hall 4 Freedle 
119151 a _ diseus^sipn of ^these conventions - and the^ 

diff iculties they bigy cause. » • ^ ' * ' v ' * 

r •■/•■■ '- 'V ■. •■■ 

An important feature of anjr behavior pa^tterh is. tl^at _ it 
cannot be .apolied' in; all situatiorts, i.e., that there are 
implicit constraints on \its '.applicability./* The. ^^reeting 
pattern occurs only upon meet ing* someome ; a waiter/customer 
pattern exists, only in a restaurant; ^a ^boss/employep patt-ern 
exists only in ' ttie • work-^ situation*; ",and evert^ the 
teaching/learning pattern apfJlies. only when we in^Sf. ^ce^i:^^" 
conditibgst * B.ut the patt^eril also c^hanges the conditions for 
interaction in th^t mutual recognitio/i of ^ pattern leadfs to 
shared expectations and beliVi^s , about' the interactions. 'The 
Importance of social learning 'is evident / 'here as a 
^Iprerequisite to effective use* of these action patterns in 
comprehension. • 



» 
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h. ■• Understanding Narrative T ext 
, .4.1 ^tnr^ Analysis 

/■^TM connectivity of a story' ca.n -be illustrated via a 
story sraiman, in much "the same way'th^t the structure of a 
single sentence- can be' illustrated by a. se^tence^ grammar. 
«umelharr[ 1975] and olhe^s ^iutton-Srtithril al. , ^^gj^-Jtetn^ 
i- 'cienn. 19-77; Mangier A Johnson, 1'977) have shown that such 
grammars can .account for the relative" saiience of. parts of a 
story'.' jn ,thi's section 'I want only ' to sketch ^ use of story 
grammars^ (or stor:^ schemas) and tp .point to both their 

usefulness arid> limitations . 

^ For .the purpose .here we win\ use the fo.U9wfng stc*y 
.takeft^-.=from' the' first Winston reader [Firma;n & Maltby. 1918]: 

^' ' : THE DOG. A13d THE COCK • ./ 
r Once a' dog and a cock went;^into^ the woods.. 

'v.; rhrciS/sndt^-tk sta, an night I ^lU sleep 

' in this tree-top. You can sleep 3.n 4he hollow. trunk 
H. I'Very well,,'' said the dog. • " . ^ ' 

5-. SC the- dog and the cock went to s^leep. rfoafle-dC 

.6. in th* morning th'e cock began- t.a crow , :'.Cock-a-(to(>dle-do. 

Cock-a-d#i*dle-do-!" , ' ^ , . 

•' 7*. Mr. Fox heard him; crow. . in<?t in the 

g; -He- said, "That is^ a cock crowing. He must be. lost in 

* woods. I will eat-him formy breakfast.. 
•9 Soon Mr. Fox saw the cock, in the .tree-top . - . . 
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* \ • « , • ■> 

1ft' Hp said to himself.' "Ha! ha! Ha! ha! What a- - f ine • 

breakfast I shall 'have!- I must make him come down from ^ . 
the tree. Ha! ha! ,Ha! fra! " < - 
■ "ll. So hQ saixl- to'the cock, ".What a fine cock you. ^^re! How 
,well yoi siogi Will you come to 
12. The. cock said, "Yes, than^pu, I will come, if my- friend 

. 13. "SJ; -yes!" sa?d"the fox, "I vill ask your frientf. Whe^e 

in. The^oock said, "My friejid is'^in this hollow 'tree. , He is' • ... 

asleep. 'You must wake him^." . * . 

_15^ MrSox^said to himself.^ "Ha ! haj^ I shall have- U^o cocks 

^ for- my breakfast f"" " ., ^ 

16. Sb he put his head into- the hollow tree. v^p^k fasf?" " ' 

17. Then he said,. "Will you come to my house for breakfast. 
'•^^ 18. (5i>t"j limped the dog and caught Mr. Fox by the nose. . 

Rumelhart [1975] proposes a simple grammar to account Cor • . 
^ the structure of children's stories such as thi^s. (He uses a • ||) ' 
'different formalism in more recent work [Rumelhar^V' in W 
press].) Here are the syntactic rules for his grammar:- , • 
Story -> Setting + Episode ^ 

Setting ->' (Statesl^^ - ' - - 

Episode -> Event + Reaction , » i ^ Pvpntli " 

■ ^Event -> {Episode i Change-of -state ! Ac*on !. Event + Event}) 

Reaction -> Internal Resp/nse + Overt Response ■ ^ 

Internal Response -> {Emotiofi + Desire} 
Overt Response -> fActionI (Attempt)*} 
Attempt '-> Plan + Application ' , ^ " 

Application ^> (Preaction)» + Action + Consequence 
^ -freaction Subgoal + Attempt)* 
. " ConsequGnce'*'^> {Reaction | Event} 

The grammar can be read^ roughly as follows: "A story consists . 
of a setting and arN^|||bde (we might generalize this' fo'r the 
dog and cock stqry to -episodes'). Each episode comprises ari^ ^ • 
event and a reactipn to the event. Events can be episodes' , 
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themselVes, changes of state, actions, or, pairs of events. 
And so on'. .Whert'we apply the gra;nmar to a story we get a 
tree structure repr^esentation ^' « The portioa of the resulting 
tree for segments 8-11 of "The dog and the cock" is ^Whown in 
Figure' 1* The numbers re^r to the segments of the story a§ 
given a-bove . 



<}iven a grammatical representation for a .story one can 
make ' predictions about recalls and summaries based -on the 
' ' Structural relevance of part^' of the story. Segments coded as 
internal responses, for ex|piple, or deeply 'imbedded segmentli 
may^^be-^ less easily reraerrj?ered . Stein & Gienn [ 19771 and ^ 
.Handler & Johnson [ 1977] haye d^ne work along *- these lines. 

Rather', than consider .that work, in detail, J.-vfant to ^make 
rgene^ral o^bservat ions Jnece about ^^^ome^^ ' of a 

*stoVv grammar analysis. (I believe\thrat similar comments apply- 
Ho ' analyses in terms of Abelsoh*s 1975] and .'Schank' s [ 1975] 
^''scripts and plans, but I will restrict the exatnple tfo the kind 
* of story schema presented here.) ' \ . 

Wbe* one attempts to apply a story grammar it soon' 
becomes apparent that the inte^prefc^tioi?- o'f a^-seg'mejit oFTBe 
story can vary. For example,, I coded (11), inciting the Cock 
. to breakfast, as an actior? to achieve ^th^ overall goal stated. 
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^ \ R^spo^se Response 
Look \ Action Consequence \ Desire \ ^Attempt / 




for Cock 




\ 




I Internal Overt 



Emotion 

I 

(10) 



Laugh 



Fig/ 1. A story grammar accpunt of a portion of "The dog 
and. the cock." , - 
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■ • ■ iri^;(8)', eatini the Co\k; 6ut itj could l^ve been viewed as pa.r^?^ . 
■jf the "over^ response tV (9).' finding tjhe"coc^ FuAhermorav ' 
\ '.rthe -choices njade by the -grammar ^appUer" in assigni|.^ 
structures are-evident only inrthe . finaV product, the tree 
representation.. For purposes such , as predicting free -pro^e 
recall performance the ^lterrv<tive structur-es giv^n '"by the 
i;^^ gramlraar may Te equivalen^ . ' ^If . our / goal , ^however, ij,to 
account for variatio^ns in ^ qhild^s model of a storyT^n we 
■ need a" representation- system that' makes- more of these choices 
explicit. • , V • . 

In a story .such as "The dog and the cock%_ which has two * 
protagonists,', we^' see a repeated' pattern in the tree analysis 
(see Figure 2). This pattern appears whenever one_ character 
.•-\acts- in response to an action pf the other. In dialogues, or' 
in general, ' in- stories whose characters have iodependent , buj: - 
•interacting 'plans, one would_ expect to find this ..pattern . 
Unfcrrtunately, we cannot view here the entire tree structure 
for our example stpry, for in it one could see the flow bf 
• these patterns,- each showing <plan>Uaction>-<internal 
r'esponse>-<overt res-ponse>-<plan>- etc. The story grammar is 
a reasonable way to label thi's flow, but it says nothing about 
■fhe processes which generate it^ The reason is that _ each ^ 
.character's plan ia J)ased upon that character '-s belief s about 
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Attempt 
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App,l ication 



Action. ■ Consequence < 



i 



Reaction 



* Internal Overt 
Re sponse ^ Response 



EmotionJ Desire 



' Attempt 
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common pattern found in the story grammar analysi 
of "The dog "ahd th6 cock.." , 
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ways to a^^tain his or ^^r "goals, Th-ue the processes that , - 
account. ?6r .a <plan>-<action>-'<internal tesp.o<.se>-<6vert 
re.sponJ> sequence must be explained in. t-^rms of ^ a model of 

•Jlie character, not just the story itselt. ^" . . 

f' * ' ' - 

'^A final poiht. is th.at the story grammar clarinet show how ^ 
elim^nes of #rettlng,ar- an interfia4-"^r^es^ae_^ are ^1 inked_ ^to^* 
the pl'ans -and ac^ons'.of the characters, I would expect that , 
setting and -interhal response ^information . is easily lost 
unless it. is; critical -to the account ' -of a plan. - A 
representation that made these links explicit could, be u^ed to . 
predict reaative salience, of those non-at:ti^n ' pari^ of a . 

- » ' * " ' ■ 

story.- . , . ' ^ . ^ - 

4 . 2 Story Model Analysis . , * ' ^ . ■ • • «. 

o T-hJ preceding'. section- disci^sses " a / method " of story> 
aVmlysis-fpat axiplai'ns some,- important features of stories. 
.The njetho-d has an important limitation, in that it ^simply. 
. ignores- the internal structure of , plans, and henc^' of , the 
beliefs" of charact^r-sab^ut actions that, occur, ThFbest way 
to sho« this is ' to pr|.sent \ an, . alternative' Analysis . "that 
expliciCly incorporates tfve structure .of plans . 'beliefs " arjd 
social actions. • • * . ' ^ 
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For •comparison purposes will again use "Th'e dog and ^ ^ 
J the cock." .What we . find after ;just a cursory analysis is ^ 
, the elements of th« story (facts, actions, p^'^aopposit^ ' ' 
*• and so-ony must be 'relativised with respect to the reWT In 
• ^ther words.^he comprehension process and^ goal sh6uld " be 

dVfined npt in 'terms of propositions of the form, P, but in , 
term7" of ' pr^opositions of the" form, P^adeV-tt^leves <P).- - 
) ^Furthermore, many or the . reader • s beliefs are in t\^rn beliefs 

'about beliefs of the ctfaracters. The reader must recognize, , 
for example, that the Fox believes that he wants to convince 
the Cock that the Fox wants the Cock as a guest for breakfast^ 
(and not as ^he main course) . > Thus , we need to' represent^a ' 
; proposition of the . form,' Reader-believes (Fox-believes 
. ■ , (Fox-wants (CoQk-believes (Fox-believes ( Fox-wants..( Py ) ) ) ) ) . 
' ' /w^ere P 'is "the Cock cor^es^as a- guest for breakfast." ; 

figures 3'and n Sho^a partial, and somewhat superficial 
/ • ;na*iysis o-f 'syments 8-*2 of "^he dog and the' cock." In 
■ -it' shows ^only, propositions that are embedded within th^ . 
, \ reader's 'beliefs .about the fox's beliefs about the^fox's, ■ - 
" want?., A complete , analysis- wpyld show the reader's beliefs 
about the dog's- and the cock's beliefs, as welT as tlie 
reader's "absolute" beliefs. ; In this story, as in manj^ 
.. -ot^hers, part of. the interest* lies in the' ^discrepancies ^amohg 
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Fox eat-breafcfast" 
B|anc?J*^ ' (10) 



Cock-is- 



good-to-eat ins^rice good-tcv-eat 



▼ 



support 



Cock-is-easy-t(^ 
catch-and-eat 




Fox eat-Cock- 
fof-bfeakfaat 
• (8) ^ 




Cock wants 
(Cocft come- 
do wn- f r omHtr e e) 



Fox is-pleased 



sub 



outcome 



Cock vants 
(Cock come-to- 
Fox house-for- 
breakf ast) 



6'xpport 



Cock beli^eves 
. (Fox-is-sincere) 



'pre^on^i tion 
'Fox hold-Cock 
pre\ jonditum 
^ -» Fox is-near-Cock 

outc ome 

Wp^k^^ Cock come- ' ^ 

pr^^'^iditSm down-from-tre^ swppori 
^ ^ (10) 

. ..want ' Cock coi»€-to^Fox- - 
^ 1 house-for-breakfast 



Fox sees 
(Cock-in-tree) 
(9) 

pvepondition 
Cock ln-ti?ee# 



Fig. 3. A portion* of a plan and social anal;/ sis of segments 
8-10 of "The dog and the. cock. 
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Cock crow^ 
8UJ port 



(li) 



^ 

Cock liices-to- Fox flatter 

• slugs-well ^«P- 



\n8i2nce 



^ocks-like-to- 
be-told-they- 
sing-well^ 



oui come 



. Cock will-do 
what-fox- 
requests 



FcMC request (Cock 

comp-tQ-Fox-bQuse- 

for-breakfast 

prea 7nd$tion ^ 



Cock likes-to- 
eat'breakf^st 




Cock want a 

(Cock come-to-Fox- 

house-for-breakfast) 





support // 



Cock'^ friend- Cock^like- 

•fc-fl-Cork 17 to-eat- ^ 

is a Cock 3^^. tre^fast 



Cocit agrees N Cock believes , 

(Cock come-to-| (Fox-ls-slncereJ^ 

Fox-house-Eor- 




Cock's friend Cock's friend * 

likes-to-eat- ^^^^^ (Cock's- 

breakfast . sup. friend-come- 
to-Fox-house- 
» for-breakf asX> 



breakfast) 



Cock request 
i — - (friend eorae- 
pd. to-Fox-hpuse- 

for-breakfast) 



sup^ 

Cock's *friend . 

> can(Cock'8 , — * 

vc. frietvi-corae-to- pc- 

Fox-house-fo'r- 

breakfast) 



Cock's friend 
is-near-Cock 



•fig. 4. A portion of a plan and social f^^ion analysis of 
, segments 11-12 of "The, dog and the cock. 
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the reader's model of the ^worjd; ( t^at is , th^'world defined in 
the story), .and his or her ' models 'of th« x>haracters- models. ' 
Here-, it , is critical for the reader to recognize* differences 
between .fhe fox's model (as '^hQwn in Figures '3 and 4X ^"^1. 
cock'yS. • ■■' . . • 



.just- W,- -example^ _-.co:nsider,.Jhe_^b^l^^^^^^^^ 
is-easy-to-ca\ch-and-eat», as rshown in Figur? 3, - Thfi ' siiaeort 
^ for this belief is not shown ^4n the figure, : but, might 
.hypothesize that Jt ^c^onsists- of . at least the two ''bel ief s , 
"lost-animals-are-easy-to-catch-and-eat" - and- "Cock 
^-lost-in-wood§.'" '. The fox's subsequent actions are.,most 
easily interpreted in terms of his- belief that.' he ^ can easily 
eatcV^nd eat the cock. : Conflict 'in. the", plot is provided 'by. 
the belfer that th^ cock believe^ otherwise.^ . 

• The- fox's belief that the 'cock will b? _ easj^ ' to catQh 
provides :support ' for 7^^ His • t^p-level want, ''Fox 
eat-Co*cic-for-breakfasf." This want becomes the ijnpetus' -fo^r 
-the-fox;s actions. As re^^rs we might' imagine that he begins 
to formulate a plan-.,as follows: - ' " 

t 

. (i) In order to eat the cock, he must be holding' -him ; 

(2) therefore th^cock must 'be nearby;. ' ■ • 

(3) this wil.l hap-pen if the cock'.descends, from the tree; ^ 
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{k) he will come down if he wants to?; • ^ ' . 

t5) he will want to if he wants* to join the fox for breakTast; 

(6) he may want to" do that if' he trusts the fox and if the/ fox 



asks, liira. nicely; 



t7)^ the asking will be more successful if it is- accompanied by 
• « •• 

y * - ^ « - ' , . 

, flattery*^ . . * ^ ' ' ^ 

• ^ ' Based gn 7 this plan lor JbrelTef ba^^^ 

* \ , ' *^ ' ' ^ ^ - 

attaining Vhe goSl), the fox arcts by saying, 

"What a fine cock you are! How well you sing! Will 

• • *■ * - > 

you come to my hous^^ for breakfast?" • r 
* « 

Nate that these uttecances make ^ense only. 'if we recognize a 



plan of the * sort sketched in (1)L-(7r^t)0ve . Furthermore, 

* ' ' ^ 

recognition of this plan reinforces a classie^schgrij^ about 

fpxes in f dble's , ' i •e.* , tRat> they are clever anc^^deceitful , but 

often not clever enough. * • . 

Ih addition to' fprroulating hia own pla^s, the fox must 



simulate the plan formulation of th^ cock in order to account 
for the cock's actions. 'Figure. U shows a portion of the 
beliefs he might have about the cock's plans. Note that (from 
the, -fox's * point aC . view)* the cock's actions are both 
understandable and desirable. Thus the fC>t believes his 
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' ' ^ ' \ ' 
♦dectepti^oh is'' workirig , a belief- essential to th^ development ^ of 

the plot'.' / * ^ • 

• ■ : ■'■ - ■ ■.• ■ -'^ ■ \ ' 

* ^ Figures '3 and 4 do not show^ evei^ ,all of the fox's^ 
beliefs.* 'For example,'^ one- path to t-he belief that the cock's 
friend is a 'cock i^ shown, biii the fox'.coAiLd also, infer this 

* ' '-t r— ' ' , 

from the principle of quantity [ Gr ice , . 1 975j :, • ' 

(D'The frien^ of- a coclO^, a "'cbck'-( so* the fox believes)^ 

(2) a different kind • iend^woold be highly unusual; '.-^ 

(3) one should include' in' an utterance^ (or conversational 
•turn) highly unusual, yet relevant fnfor^tion' (tTie 
quantity principle);. ' , 

m) without contrary indications, the^ cock can be assumed to 
be following the rules of conversation* 

This method of. analysis is ^clearly, not story analysis, 
but story model analysis .that is , ^ we analyze the model a 
"typical" reader constructs for the stqry. ^Ideally, we woiiid 
like to.jDe able to analyz? a particular "reader's mpdel antl 
compare » it to other % models . The representation makes it 
po^ible to look for differences in beliefs , to account for 
differing interpretations. 
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there are other.-- important gdvaritagps to this approach. 
It alj^ows 'expli-ci't* representation pf the belie/s supporting a 
plan, and t-hus makes it pos^sible to see how differences in - 
beliefs ^accoj^'t forr di f fering plans.' It al^o makes explicit 
the is^tre, of conflicting belief^s and shows how the plans of 
different characters can interact.' Finally., it .gives ''a way 
of ^ integrating speech .a'cts^ (even multiple speech acts as in 
Figure with other ac^iong^ One important , drawback, of 
course, is that 3ucli an- analysis is far from automatic and to. 
be dofve well requires detailed examinations of stories and 
readers. * * ♦ , 

5> Understanding the Author's Intentions 

An important step" in' the comprehension process is 

figuring outn^fiSt"^^ d^tstfourse -is about and ^what the waiter's ^ 

intentions ar?. To 'som^^extent the writer can signal 

intentions via fhe strujs-tltre of the text. However the ladk of 

a cne-to-pne correspondence between ^text^tructurje and purpose 

requires the ; reader to infer intentions on the basis Of ^ 

knowledge^of the writer in much the' Same, way as' he 'or she 

infers in^^nti^ps of characters • in a story.' ?anArr^o^^ 

understand the?*' author ' s intentions ,can pause p^oblems fon all 

levels of* comprehension, from that of^" "getting Ihe main idea" 

to the subtile i?nslghts expected' of skilled readers. 
^ ' . ^ 32 ^ ^ ^ 
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At th-e crudest level a reader must divine enough of the 
purpose of -'^ passage to knowwhat questions shouW be asked or- 
w^iat "schemata to apply in 'comprehenaing. It is a commotip^aqe 
observation that the best read.ers know more about the' process 
they are engaged in when reading, mor^-and quickly see« -elements 
in 'a - text in terms of their larger functional role, e^.g. , a 
descripti^te passage- as cr stage. getter . ,<The extent to whAch _ 
these abilities' are' automatic rather than evidence, of 
meta-cbm{irehensi-on is stil^ not clear.) • • 

U^ing^a version of "The dog and the cock" written "^^a 
'more modern \''s\yle '^and with.. ' syntax and . vocabulary more ,, 
appropriate to .thfe_middle grades, we saw a good example of the 
n^d to. recognize the author's inteffttion. One child (age 11), 
who happened, to be a' very good reader, had no trouble with the 
story, recognizing* easily the flattery and trickery aspect^ of 
the plot. He volunteered a description of 'a iche'ma for foxes, 
irt stories of this type,- in which the fojJ is seen to be greeftly 
'or vilUinous,. -plotting to gain his evil ends, ultimately 
tf-ioking himsel/, etc. Eurthermore, he recognized that this 
• characterization appUes not to fox^s, but only to foxes in 
^ stories of ms ti^e, i.e*, he knew that he was reading a 
■particular kind of story, tntend'ed to be entertaining, perhaps 
'to impart a moral, put not -^tg persuade , inform, criticize, or 
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any of a number of other social actions an author could 
performing. A secomi chil'd'*(age 10), who happened to l^ve h^d 
tremble with previous stories*, had difficulty with, th"l^ as 
well.'- Kt)t surprisingly, she gave little Indicatioo of knowing 
either thf| fox schema mentioned above, nor that schema as 



instantiated by this- story. -We can- only speculate about ^the 
.4aeasons~-for Xiie.'" differ ing^ abilities we observed; but it i9 
Clear that underslandj.ng the purpose of the • s-tory played an 
important role in-^ recognizing* whaf^ higher level schemata tp 
apply an^ hence to understanding the story itself. ^ 

^ In cases where a reader, do^s. understand, adequately, the 
ability 'to perceive the aut'hor^s intentions- can still make the 
difference'between minimally suffici^^nl: co'mprehension ^nd deep 
understanding of a text. This, difference ha's implications ^ for 



the accumulfation of knowledge frcSm text, - but,* more 
importantly , ' for. motivation and develofiment of critical 
reading, wr-iting-and thinking. One example- ( from a -technical 

•article) should illustrate J^he skill that is;-needed; we c'an 

' ■ ' • • * ■ ■ r • ' ' ' . 

say little at thi's time - however , aboyt how 4 reader acqua.r^s 

tJiis skill. • ■ ^" ' ■ ■ - 

iTi the article, the author "states that a particular. 

•a t 

theory of semantics is pejpha'ps useful for the computerizatibrf 
of language but not as part of a general theory of language.- 
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1 1 ^ 

Some rea'ders '*of this article interpreted the statement Und 

the sv>pporting discussion) as a_ suggestion, i.e.", that the 
author waft distinguishing two possible^ appUcat ions .of the 
theory.:^_Mr-^'as "discussing, and then suggesting' the more 
appropriate appli<jation . A di^scussion .held araor|| several 
people who read the article concluded with a ^-contrary 
intlrpretat ion . The ■ st^teraent was - seen-, _,-^t„as a__serio_us 
suggestion, .but rather (or more iraportantly ) as a criticism . 
The .'readers, applying their beliefs about, the beliefs of the 
iuthor and' the creators of the semantic theory, concluded that 
the stat^nt was saying that the purported general theciry 
could be appiied only in the "vain" attempt to computerize 
language-. Their beliefs about Author's beliefS indicated 
that" this would be a quite damning criticism, and"' not just a 
friendly suggestion- ^ ^ ^ / * ' - - 

" ' The issue is net whether these readers were correct, for 
•a text ean alway^^ be re-interpretSd in,.the light of different 
belie-fs. The-impqWant -points are th^ group discussion, 

convinced several* readers* that tJe cr^^yicism 'interpretatioa 
was more, valid ,^ thifs enriching their uhderstand^ing of the 
'article, and' (2) in order to reach the criticism 
interpretation they had to apply a- great amount of knowledge^ 
about the ^uthor, his use of a vfond like "computerize," and 
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his purpose in wr^trhg. A general theory of reading 

comprehension s-houlJd . ultimately -give an account of this 

j^oMp.s, a process which the structural and context-free 

(if such ther«e' be) mining aspects of language are embedded in 

. *■ . ■ ■ • ■ . - -. . 

the so^al function the language serves. . ' * . 

' \ ° ' ' ' 

6. implications for- Teaching 



We simply do not know the extent to which childVen ajay 
diTfer in their understanding of social actions and* plans, but 
early work [Hall, in press] ' suggests that cultnaral differences 
in terms of function may be greater than phonetic, • syntactic 
-or semantic differences; ' furthermore, that serious 
comprehension di f ficulties -can result when there is a mismatch 
between the understandings of 'a' wr iteir and those of a reader. 
A test designer must work under the primary assumption tjiart an 
••error"**raay reflect .differences between the reader and the 
writer regarding what counts as a giv^n social action or what 
prerequisites there are to infec^ring a par;ticular goal. 

'\ . ' . ' y ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

If is true th&t we can best understand a linguistic 
act (whether spoken or' writt^nf as %"social action , then an 
adequate test of reading comprehension 'should distinguish 
between a reader's skill at building a model for a text and 
his or her knowledge of so^l rolW ,^--^-so''cial behavior 

• • * - 36 ■ 
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patterns, and the relevant linguistic;^onventit)ns . It is also ' 
impirtint for the test to identify differences ketween thq 
writW's and th« ^eadei-'s beliefs about the • world . That -rapst 
reading comprehension tests "ignore these, issuesis a statement^ 
on the potfential cultifral bias inherent, in tfi^ests. It may 
al3o provide ap explanation fbr the limitjd . success . of 
:aliem£ts t5 _s elfe_ct -'l>cylture-f re^' items for tests • 



i^- 



The discussion aboVe " ;might* suggest th^^e te&ch about 
social actions and plans directly. A better idea would be to 
"encourage a child to .treat written language' as the skilled 
^ reader-does, as a tool with a" purpose. . This leads one to ask 
questions luch as: WhaJ^is the^author trying to say?' -What^ 
^akes you think so? Is the text , convincing?- 



/'-STcIlTid^ readers do not lopk'for details without reasons,^ 
^' yef t.haf is often sugges,ted i/nplicitly by exercises such^ as 
"find the three causes g^iven by/the; author . We should instead 
\ be asking' the studen^t to- find ' his or her^' interpretatio^of a 
y.Ttext and fhen to support that interpretation, stating details^ 
-•Where appropriate. The end may be th'e same,, but the means 

' QifT^t profoundly different conceptions^^. what reading is 
ft\ , ... 
! all about . , ^ _ \' ^ ' 
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Similarly, a student should not just look for- actiot^s. 
<^ . -.^-/ 
^Chardoters irt a story but for why characters act as .they 'do. 

•- ' . . . V 

This - 'suggests a . de-eipphasis of training for literal 

comprehension . It ^ay 'be easier to tekch assess literal 

comprehension .but skille-d reading demands going beyond that, 

and may ea/en be hampered by an over-reliance on the explicitly 

stated actions -and beliefs in a, story, » 



7. Further Research ^ ' ^ • ^ ^ . » 

The issues discussed in this paper, ^'re only beginning to 
r be explored. We- are. not much beyond the anecdotal stage 1^ 
de-scribing how' prior beliefs and organizing scheraas . are used 
in recognizing plans. We can say ev^n less abo^t how^eople 

^ : ^ ' . ^- ^ 

manage the complex hypothesis formation task they are given by 
^^a story or dialogue. M 

We do know some ways ^o|; dealing with complexity ^ of thts 
^. • • \ ^ - * ' ^ • . • ' ; • * • 

^ sort".^ One can sto;-e f^qu^^ntly used^ pj||terns, i.e., "Can you 

... ?« . often sibnifies^: ^ • request for action aVid not 

information aboutj ability,. But how^are . these conventions^ 

le'arned^-How we kil^Er wheti one has failed? What ar^ the 

forms for the^' di^scdurse rather? i^han the s.entence,, level? 

. • '-^^ . .'^ ' > 
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' • . The. modeis'' discussed herein ' stress ,th^ .building* of 
' represeritations for^the plans- and beliefs of- char&cters ^ in 
^ storied and ^for those'of authors. As su'ch, they explain a lot^ 
.about' connectivity^ of discourse and suggest accounts oi many ^ 
readin-g comprehension difficulties. But how d*o we examine ^ 

J . . . • • • -> ^ ^ ' ' \ • 

^ persqn's beliefs, not^ to mention -their .b^el^efp .about the^ 

, belief s oT oth^s.? * . If €^ers6n builds the "correct" nlodel for 
a tQxt ve.may be able to discover , that but Incorrect ^ modelfit 
may^est#on beliefs tha't are obscure even to the readej;*\; 

■ % . ^ • ■ 

All - tills says only that we should not pver-simplif y the^ 

issues. *We need research* on how children firjst learn and use 

la.oguage, . es'pecially on^their models of language £unct,ion • We 

need better .anal ys^ *o£^texts "that consider more directly the 

alternative readings' implied by^different beriefs. We shpuW 

• * ' • " . * ' • . 

sttitiy The^_ beliefs that chilc^i^en ^ have about social 

,reaatic>nships and the use of language *W,e also ^need more work 

0 ^\/^ on^Ilfew the, apparently well- developed, ski'lls children have ^^^'^ 

— ^ ' ora'L* discourse .transfer to , ''^yhterffere with, or ar^ orthogonal ^ 

to the €orrespQndiflP sk^lls^for Vritten 'material^, ' Finally, we ; -.^ 

*nee^ a better model of how knowl^bge^bout lihgiiistic^' forums, 

prose structure, social relationships and purposef^uL^act ion 

can be rn\egrqted *to impose str'uctur'fe on^ text, ^ * / 
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